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Practice 

Struggling decoders: Reading fluently and 
making meaning of text 

Bill Henderson 


Until I started losing my sight, decoding and reading had never been a problem for me. When I reached my late 
30’ s though, my central vision began to deteriorate due to retinitis pigmentosa. I tried using a closed circuit television 
screen, which darkened and enlarged the print I placed under it. This worked for about 7 years, but further deterioration of 
my vision meant that I had to enlarge the characters so much that I could only see 1 small word or just a part of a larger 
word on the screen at any time. Trying to read anything that was longer than a page was very frustrating. Not only did my 
eyes tire, but I also lost some of the meaning of the text from the effort extended trying to decode. 

While in my 40’ s, I started studying Braille. Braille has become very helpful for me both in terms of taking notes 
and labeling materials. Although I do read some articles in Braille and do appreciate receiving program agendas and menus 
in this alternate format, my reading speed in Braille is such that I have still not developed the fluency/speed to tackle longer 
publications or large books. 

As an elementary school teacher and principal for the past 31 years, I have had ample opportunities to listen to stu- 
dents read. By the time that they are in the third grade, most students are able to read with fluency and make sense of at least 
simple texts. Some students with learning disabilities plod through the same texts that their peers read with ease. When I 
think about these students, I am struck with how their reading in many ways mirrors my reading when I use my eyes and, to 
a lesser extent, my fingers. They take longer to read. They seem to get tired more quickly. They often have trouble com- 
prehending what they have read since they put so much energy into decoding the words. 

A primary responsibility of elementary schools is to help children become independent readers. Once children 
have started decoding, teachers work hard to make sure that students have access to “just right” books - books that they can 
read with fluency, good understanding and at least 95% accuracy. Effective teachers support students by offering appropri- 
ate word analysis and comprehension strategies so that students can progress to increasingly challenging material. 

Despite intensive instruction, there are some students with specific learning disabilities who still do not and may 
never read with fluency. Although these students may have average or above average intelligence, some struggle through 
grade level texts at relatively slow speeds and without full comprehension. It is hard for these students to keep up with the 
large quantity of reading required when just using their eyes. They often get frustrated, some get lower grades, and some do 
give up. 


Being an elementary principal, I am expected to read many educational articles, reports, and official documents. 
With my limited vision, there is no way that I could read even a fraction of these readings using the closed circuit television 
screen with extra large magnification. And even if these materials were all available in Braille, I would have to dramatically 
increase my Braille speedin order to keep up with the expected reading. Fortunately, we have entered the digital age. Most 
articles and documents are available electronically. With one of the various speech output software packages, I can listen to 
just about anything that can be found on a computer. 
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Although it took a little getting used to at the beginning, I am now quite comfortable listen- 
ing to digitalized text. Most software packages allow the user to select from a variety of voices and 
to control the speed of the speech. After much practice, I am able to set the speed at fast settings so 
that I can listen to text as quickly as I could see it when my central vision was normal. My compre- 
hension of the texts that I listen to digitally is usually strong, but If I get confused I can either slow 
down the speech or listen to the text a word or a line at a time. 

No one usually questions whether I am “reading independently” because I am listening to 
books, articles, and reports on cassette or digitally via computer. Most would think, “hey, he’s 
blind, and that’s the only way that he can make sense of those things.” However, many do think that 
students with learning disabilities who use these same accommodations are not “reading independ- 
ently.” This misconception is rooted in the false assumption that just because some students with 
learning disabilities can read some print with their eyes, then they should always follow this 
“normal” or “preferable” manner of “independent reading.” 

The ultimate goal of reading is, of course, making meaning of text. Reading relies on 
thinking, and it is the comprehension of text, which is most important. Clearly, one needs to be able 
to decode text in order to make meaning of it. However, does it really matter whether or not that 
decoding occurs using one’s eyes, one’s ears, or one’s fingers? 


More and more people with and without disabilities are listening to text. Books on cas- 
settes and books on CD’s are becoming increasingly popular in libraries and bookstores. Digitalized 
books and newspapers are regularly listened to over computers and telephones. Learning to make 
meaning of these voice renditions or digitalized texts takes practice. There are also many ways to 
adapt the sounds of text to tailor to individual needs and enhance comprehension. 

No one is suggesting that educators should stop trying to teach students with learning dis- 
abilities to decode more effectively with their eyes. Early intervention and ongoing instruction in 
proven intervention programs should continue. However, once someone who struggles with decod- 
ing starts falling behind, it is imperative to provide opportunities to keep that student engaged with 
the volume and variety of text. 

Listening to text is an option that needs to be promoted more in all classrooms. In some 
instances, students may benefit from both hearing and seeing the text at the same time. Cassettes 
can be used along with books. Scanners and computers can provide opportunities to see and to hear. 
Teachers need to create a classroom environment in which there is no stigma in reading in different 
ways. Listening to books or feeling them with one’s fingers should be recognized as other ways of 
reading 


Students who have learning disabilities and who continue to struggle with decoding deserve 
the opportunity to try listening to text. If listening to text enhances their fluency and comprehension, 
then such opportunities should be provided in all subjects including reading. Such accommodations, 
if beneficial, should be documented in students Individual Education Plans. Students with learning 
disabilities have the capacity to become independent readers. We can do a much better job helping 
more of them realize that success. 


Bill Henderson is Principal at O’Hearn Elementary School in Boston, MA, USA. 


'‘Students who have 
learning disabilities 
and who continue to 
struggle with decoding 
deserve the 
opportunity to try 
listening to text. ” 
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WE INVITE YOU to 
join us! You can 
make a difference! 
We are growing the 
Consortium through 
the grassroots ef- 
forts of teachers, 
parents, faculty, ad- 
ministrators, and 
community mem- 
bers. If you are in- 
terested in being in- 
volved, contact us at: 

Wholeschoolinq@comcast.net 

http://www.wholeschooling.net 


The Whole Schooling Consortium is an international net- 
work of schools and individual teachers, parents, adminis- 
trators, university faculty and community members. We are 
concerned with the following central problems that deepen 
our social and individual problems: segregation of children 
based on ability, ethnicity, gender, socio-economic status 
and other characteristics; standardization and narrowing of 
curricula, stifling creativity, critical thinking, and democratic 
engagement; narrowly focused standardized assessment 
that centers schooling around the taking of a test rather 
than learning and creates competition and rivalry across 
schools; punishment of schools and educators rather than 
providing help, support and assistance; consequent creation 
of school cultures of tension, anger, and pressure prevent- 
ing what should be a place of joy, fun, community, and 
care; and lack of attention to economic and social needs of 
children. Schools, we believe, are central if we are to have a 
democratic society and inclusive communities where people 
of difference are valued and celebrated. Schools must be 
places that encourage the development of the whole child - 
linking talent development and social, emotional, cognitive, 
and physical learning. We believe this is necessary and pos- 
sible. 


Excellence and Equity 
Together 


Education for a 
Democratic Society 




